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UNREAL ALTERNATIVES 


The great nineteenth century historian, Lord 
Acton, once stated his personal dilemma in a way 
which has parallels in, and lessons for, the dilem- 
mas of our time. “I find that people disagree with 
me,” he wrote, “either because they hold that 
Liberalism is not true, or that Catholicism is not 
true, or that both cannot be true together. If I 
could discover anyone who is not included in 
these categories, I fancy we should get on very 
well together.” 

The chief effort of Acton’s life was to bridge 
the polarities which his age had erected between 
secular freedom and religious belief. In the words 
of his biographer, Gertrude Himmelfarb: “It was 
the genius, and the ultimate paradox, of Acton’s 
mind to effect this reconciliation or transcendence 
by importing religious values into secular affairs 
and secular values into religious ones. Into politics 
he brought the moral fervor of the prophet, into 
religion the humanism of the liberal statesman; 
and to both he carried the message that power, 
whether religious or secular, was a degrading, 
demoralizing, and corrupting force.” 

In all of this Lord Acton stands as a symbol of 
the man wiser than his century. And the need of 
our century, more immediately, of our decade, is 
precisely for such men. Debates over our national 
policy, and arguments over our ideology, are con- 
sistently made in terms of irreconcilables: liberal 
or conservative, idealist or realist, love or justice 

| are the polarities between which we are asked to 
choose. But choice, alas, is not so easy as the 

® polemicists make it, and if the world is to find any 
salvation at all, any “solution” for its tortured 
problems, it will surely be not through a clear 
choice between the polarities but by a transcen- 
dence of them. 

In the three and a half years of its existence 
Worldview’s major attempt has been a search for 

such a reconciliation and transcendence. If the 


complexity of the thermonuclear age makes any- 
thing clear it is the fact that single-minded ap- 
proaches to its dangers will lead only to disaster; 
the approaches we make must be multiple and 
comparative. The present issue of this magazine, 
which contains a nuclear pacifist’s proposals for 
strategies of non-violent resistance, a Christian 
realist's critique of nuclear pacifism, and a moral- 
ist’s review of the important new volume On Ther- 
monuclear War, illustrates the multiple and com- 
parative directions we seek. 

A good deal of acrimony and attitudinizing in 
our national life might be avoided, and a better 
start toward viable policies made, if politicians 
generally realized the present futility of many of 
the old categories. “Ritualism” in politics is dan- 
gerous, whether it be the ritualism of the left or 
of the right. The old arguments over nationalism 
and internationalism, for example, are quite 
settled. History has taken this question out of our 
hands and we are, as a nation, committed to the 
pursuit of ever-widening internationalist goals; 
the only question before us is the manner of pur- 
suing these goals in concert with our allies. The 
old debates over United States support or non- 
support of the United Nations, of its expending 
or not expending large sums on foreign aid, of its 
acceptance or non-acceptance of the aspirations 
of the emerging nations for independence, have 
likewise been settled by history, and many of the 
debates which still rage over these issues have 
about them a frightening air of unreality. 

The more ideological arguments over “survival” 
or “surrender,” “liberation” or “coexistence,” 
“principles” or “negotiations” have an equally un- 
real air, a quality of disembodiment from the 
world that confronts us. The point is that, like 
a Lord Acton, we must recognize that the very 
posing of the alternatives often traps us in false- 
hood. If we are to survive we must search, con- 
stantly, for the truths that lie between. 


in the magazines 


“Emotionally, [Asians] are committed to their own 
religious and cultural heritage, but they also are 
determined to build modern nation-states, as rich 
and strong as any Western nation,” writes Joseph M. 
Kitagawa in Perspectives (January-February). “This 
indeed is the aspiration of all Asian peoples today, 
and although they appear to be exceedingly con- 
fident of their own capacity to actualize this goal, 
they are frightened by the magnitude of their task 
and frustrated by the inner contradiction of the 
logic that underlies their alleged objective. And, if 
we envisage a meaningful dialogue between the East 
and the West, Westerners must not only listen to the 
voices from the East, but also feel the pulse of the 
heart, just as Easterners who expect to learn from 
the West should look for persons and human mean- 
ings in the midst of the complexities of the indus- 
trialized nations.” 


How can we in the West develop a better under- 
standing of Asia? “There is no easy answer to this 
question,” Mr. Kitagawa reminds us. “There are, 
however, some basic factors which cannot be for- 
gotten. For example, we must appreciate the nov- 
elty and intricacy, as well as the potentiality, of 
the situation in the East—not only external factors, 
such as the social, economic, and political aspects, 
but also the Eastern ‘world of meaning,’ which is 
ever developing, and in which Easterners are de- 
stined to live. Concretely, this means that we must 
approach an Asian simultaneously as (a) an East- 
erner, (b) a modern man, and (c) a human being.” 


Guenter Lewy, writing in the March issue of The 
American Political Science Review on “The Dilem- 
ma of Military Obedience in the Atomic Age,” finds 
that “the paradoxical situation has . . . been created 
in which, according to one highly influential school 
of thought at least, the new weapons of mass des- 
truction and the announced determination to use 
them have made the whole basis of the law of war 
obsolete, while, on the other hand, military codes of 
law continue to espouse high-sounding affirmations 
of the laws of humanity, and individual members 
of the armed forces are made explicitly and directly 
responsible for violating international law and flout- 
ing the dictates of the public conscience. The new 
‘weapons, if they are ever to be used in all their 
frightful destructiveness, seem to demand the com- 
plete suppression of all moral scruples .. . 

“Whether an airman who under orders dropped 
an atomic or hydrogen bomb could be considered a 
war criminal, whether he should challenge such 
orders and risk being punished by his superiors for 
breach of discipline or mutiny, whether international 
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law can. effectively 


protect individuals against a 
domestic law which is illegal from the point of view 
of international law—these are questions which to- 
day may seem rather theoretical and removed from 
reality; they involve fine technical points. And yet 
it is perhaps no exaggeration to say that upon the 
answers given to these questions may some day de- 
pend the future of the human race. 


Kenneth Thompson, in the March 31 issue of The 
Commonweal, considers some of the problems raised 
by the relation between our society's fundamental 
beliefs and our politics. Does Soviet doctrine, with 
its “internally more coherent and externally more 
consistently articulated” ideology, offer a challenge 
to the democratic world in the “struggle for men’s 
minds”? “If the treasure we have to offer the rest of 
the world is conceived too narrowly as freedom or 
equality or individual rights, our words and deeds 
may fall on barren ground. But the soil may prove 
more fertile if from our political storehouse we redis- 
cover the broader tradition we share with Western 
civilization of ‘order and liberty’.” 

The tendency of our leaders, Mr. Thompson 
writes, has not been to consider means instead of 
ends, but rather to formulate grand designs for in- 
ternational action “with which they intended to re- 
solve all the troublesome problems that baffle and 
confound the people and the policy-makers.” And 
by addressing the people solely in terms of “moral 
= ultimate goals and towering intentions” 
leaders have helped to enfeeble the public philoso- 
phy. But it remains true that the question of arma- 
ments and the use of force—“the Achilles heel for 
liberal, humanitarian societies’—are subject to “the 
civilizing influence of practical morality” and to such 
conceptions of national honor as prohibit policies of 
violence enacted without moral restraint. “The 
United States,” notes Mr. Thompson, “has flourished 
as a free political society with humane and just in- 
stitutions partly because it has combined liberalism’s 
values on the ifics of social and political justice 
with a ‘Higher Law’ tradition that enjoyed religious 
sanction.” 
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Out in March is the first issue of Atlas, a new 
monthly offering articles culled from foreign period- 
icals, “reproduced verbatim or faithfully translated.” 
Lead articles on current world affairs in the March 
issue include contributions from Le Monde, the 
Brazilian publication Anhembi, International Affairs, 
U.S.S.R., Japan’s Asahi Journal, and the recently sup- 
pressed Africa South. 
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SOME STRATEGIES OF NON-VIOLENCE 


Norman Karol Gottwald 


In the present heated debate over the justice and 
sanity of thermonuclear defense—a debate already 
well advanced in Great Britain and gaining headway 
in the United States—it often appears that nuclear 
realists and nuclear pacifists deliberately misunder- 
stand one another. There is a disturbing tendency 
to bypass concrete discussion and to scatter energy 
in personal acrimony and repetition of cliches. 

Apparently the problem is simply that each posi- 
tion sees its opposite as an absolute antithesis. The 
nuclear pacifist tends to regard nuclear realism as 
a reckless and wanton invitation to the total destruc- 
tion of civilization. The nuclear realist tends to look 
upon nuclear pacifism as a sentimental and fool- 
hardy summons to total capitulation to Communism. 
As a matter of fact, search as we will, there do not 
seem to be any serious advocates of either extreme. 
The opponents so conceived are caricatures. No one 
aspires to total destruction or to total surrender. 
Each side believes precisely in the feasibility of its 
strategy for avoiding both catastrophes. There are, 
of course, important differences in the weight given 
to the two extreme possibilities and the question as 
to which is the worse fate, total destruction or total 
surrender, is an urgent subject for debate. 

Under the circumstances, with the two camps fail- 
ing to communicate and occasionally charging bad 
faith, we need to scrutinize more closely the respec- 
tive methods advanced for achieving world order 
without total war and without unconditonal surren- 
der. We must put frank and detailed queries to nu- 
clear realists and to nuclear pacifists, with an earnest 
endeavor to avoid unreasoned emotion and unfair 
allegations. We must especially eschew the easy 
course of thinking that nuclear realists are without 
moral compunction and that nuclear pacifists are 
without practical judgment. 

Accordingly, it is imperative to look critically at 
the terms “utopian,” “naive,” and “irresponsible” as 
applied to nuclear pacifist arguments. By the same 
token we must question such imprecise and inflam- 
matory adjectives as “expedient,” “reckless,” and 
“militaristic” as directed to nuclear realist conten- 


Mr. Gottwald is Professor of Old Testament at 
Andover Newton Theological School and is at pres- 
ent engaged in research in Jerusalem on a Fulbright 
scholarship. 


‘The National Interest Must Be Protected—But Without the Bomb — 


tions. If such terms are to be used they must be 
given more content than heretofore, for as now em- 
ployed they hide the real strengths and weaknesses 
of the respective positions and make it difficult for 
the disputants to speak to one another concretely. 

What follows is an attempt to further open dis- 
cussion from the nuclear pacifist viewpoint. The nu- 
clear pacifist position rests on two main arguments: 
(1) the moral argument that wholesale taking of 
human life cannot be justified even in the defense 
of the state; (2) the strategic or military-political 
argument that defense by thermonuclear weapons is 
self-defeating and actually leads to the destruction 
of the state. Neither argument necessarily rests upon 
a utopian view of society nor upon a perfectionist 
view of human nature in the way, for example, that 
Moral Rearmament does. Neither is an attempt to 
apply a religious ethic (e.g., the Sermon on the 
Mount) directly to the affairs of states. Neither is 
dependent upon absolute pacifism. 

Typically, the nuclear pacifist draws a line beyond 
which, in the name of conscience and sanity, he 
refuses to go in the defense of his own values and 
in defense of his state. Nuclear pacifism draws into 
its fold a broad coalition of persons with many per- 
sonal pm eae and attitudes. The nuclear pacifist 
may be an idealist but, as often, he is a stark pessi- 
mist with little immediate hope for the world. Un- 
certain of alternatives in world affairs, he is at least 
convinced that the present course of nations, with 
its defiance of conscience and insult to common 
sense, holds no promise. This dogged insistence upon 
a personal protest largely devoid of ideological sub- 
stance is clearly illustrated by many of the rank and 
file supporters of the Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament in Great Britain. 

To date nuclear pacifism has been more a mood 
than a program. It has seemed on occasion even 
contemptuous of political solutions. The nuclear 
pacifist's criticisms of the prevailing defense strate- 
gies of the great powers are not less valid for that 
reason, but his case might win a much wider hearin 
if he were more willing to face the problems 
political responsibility. It is obvious that the Cam- 
paign for Nuclear Disarmament represents a tremen- 
dous ground-swell of popular feeling and has even 
succeeded momentarily in capturing the official pol- 
icy of the Labor Party. But at the same time it has 
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paid insufficient attention to the strategic alterna- 
tives to thermonuclear defense and, therefore, is 
presently incapable of winning the support of Mr. 
Gaitskell and the parliamentary leadership of the 


In the United States nuclear pacifism has had even 
less testing in the fires of strategic controversy. Con- 
sidering themselves a weak minority nuclear pacifists 
have joined in such broadly-based groups as the Na- 
tional Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy, which 
has concentrated its efforts (and probably rightly, 
given the American political climate in the last dec- 
ade) on attaining a test ban treaty with Russia. But 
unfortunately there are few voices to raise publicly 
the more radical doubts about thermonuclear de- 
fense and to suggest plausible alternatives. 

The plain truth is that nuclear pacifists have made 
isolated suggestions of value for the strategic de- 
fense of democracy, but they have not forged them 
into a grand design which could be concretely de- 
bated. Yet the chief relevance of their suggestions 
will depend upon how convincingly they are able 
to join premises and strategies and to organize 
strategies into a system of priorities. In broad out- 
line, here is how one nuclear pacifist attempts to 
move from premises to programs. 

e 


Since thermonuclear war is morally and politically 
self-defeating, and the same may be said of chemical 
and biological war in even greater degree, we must 
prepare to advance our national interests in other 
ways. Such means divide into conventional mili 
and non-military methods. Conventional military de- 
fense by the strengthening of NATO ground forces 
is perhaps the common current proposal, as stated 
most recently and with great cogency by B. H. Lid- 
dell Hart, the British military expert. A UN force 
to interpose itself between warring factions within 
nations and between nations has already demon- 
strated its value, in spite of glaring weaknesses in 
the hasty UN Congo operation. A force recruited 
directly by the UN, maintained permanently and 
with its national components more fully integrated, 
might eliminate many of these weaknesses. 

Yet the possibility must be faced that an enemy 
will employ or threaten to employ nuclear weapons 
or superior ground forces against our conventional 
forces, or that the forces of contesting nations will 
overwhelm a much smaller UN force. Political real- 
ism dictates the need to plan for a “defense in depth” 
which will take into account non-military types of 
resistance. 

There are, of course, the much needed compre- 
hensive regional economic and social development 
~ advanced and aided by the West independent- 
y or through the UN. One such plan in the Middle 
East would be worth a legion of Baghdad Pacts and 
Eisenhower Doctrines. They depend upon securing 
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the cooperation of the regional states, and thus do 
not lie holly or even principally within the power 
of the Western alliance; but our initiative could have 
prest persuasive value, particularly if the economic 

efits could be dramatized. Likewise, measures to 
increase the authority of the UN and other inter- 
national organs, such as the World Court, are desir- 
able steps toward a legally regulated community 
of nation-states. Again, however, these depend on 
the cooperative good faith of other nations, includ- 
ing those who are currently our enemies and against 
whom we seek temporary defense until the long- 
range measures achieve success. 

So we are brought inevitably to the possibilities 
for defense lying in the largely unexplored area of 
“non-violent resistance.” By this we mean purposeful 
non-violent group action for political ends. The near- 
est analogies are, of course, Gandhi and the Ameri- 
can Negroes. The objection that the Russians are 
not bound by the same scruples as the British and 
Americans must be taken seriously into account. Cer- 
tainly a non-violent resistance movement on behalf 
of one world power against another world power 
has no ready parallel. It is also true that a state is 
more likely to use repressive force against another 
state depending on non-violent methods than is a 
government likely to use such force against its own 
citizens. 

Nevertheless, there are characteristics of human 
nature which seem to manifest themselves politically 
and presumably appear even in the Russian leaders 
and citizens. Serious study of non-violent defense 
will try to locate and analyze those characteristics 
and to capitalize upon them. To take but one exam- 
ple, Dr. Jerome D. Frank of Henry ee 
atric Clinic, Johns Hopkins University, noted 
that “self-fulfilling prophecies” apply not only to in- 
dividual psychoses but to national psychoses, ie., 
hostile nations tend to act in such a way as to con- 
firm one another's worst suspicions. Why is this so? 
And, of special importance, how can the West shape 
its policies so as to diminish if not actually dispel 
the Russian psychosis of “Western imperialism”? 


It is clear, then, that although non-violent, such 
strategy is both coercive and calculating, for it has 
as its end the influencing of an enemy, first to refrain 
from the use of his military force, and second to 
adopt similar defense of his interests. While such 
ange may strike us as rather impractical they are 

y no means sentimental. They do not proceed on 
sweeping utopian foundations. They depend rather 
upon an accurate assessment of man as a political 
creature. 

Undoubtedly the crucial question concerns whether 
the deterrent character of military force can be dup- 
licated or at least paralleled in non-military forms 
of defense. To be specific, if the Russians no longer 


faced what is to them certainly a genuine fear, 
namely the rearmament of Germany, how should 
the West fill the central E y vacuum” 
so as to supply an equivalent for the deterrent effect 
of military force? What forms of non-military resist- 
ance will either discourage the Russians from invad- 
ing Western Europe at all or, if they do, will be 
capable of exacting so high a price in local civil 
discontent and dissension in their own ranks, that it 
will seem too high for the benefits gained? 

It may be taken for granted that such resistance 
would demand unusual cohesion and continuity. It 
could not be left to chance or inspiration. The forms 
of resistance would have to be carefully rehearsed 
until they became as habitual as the shooting of 
firearms. A chain of command and strategic patterns 
would have to be arranged through months and 
years of training. The extent to which resistance 
should assume obstructionist forms, e.g., seeking phy- 
sically to block the passage of troops or supplies or 
to desist from work which would aid the enemy, in 
contrast to chiefly symbolic forms of resistance such 
as mass demonstrations, needs to be closely defined. 

It is also virtually certain that for the resistance 
movement to have maximum effect it would need to 
retain a pronounced public and therefore symbolic 
character, participated in by a solid core of persons 
who were clearly recognized as a the na- 
tional majority. Gandhi once suggested that the Jews 
of Nazi Germany, instead of going quietly one by 
one to the concentration camps, should have joined 
in groups to commit suicide in public. This might 
have stirred the conscience of Germany. Politically 
effective non-violent resistance has to be framed so 
that it cannot be easily dissipated or suppressed as 
the work of an atypical minority of agitators. It is 
absolutely basic that it take into account the demand 
for order in communities and, therefore, any pro- 
gram would have to convince Western citizens and 
Soviet armies of its essentially constructive rather 
than anarchistic purpose. Perhaps for this very rea- 
son obstructionist tactics, at least of the cruder sort, 
should not be too readily resorted to. 

The ramifications of such non-violent policies are 
seemingly endless. If a determined invasion were 
launched by Soviet leaders, could the resisters split 
the allegiance of the invading army? Could the na- 
ture and aim of the resistance movement be com- 
municated to Russian citizens so that the same or 
similar —_ of resistance might spread to the terri- 
tory of the invader? How deep a penetration by 
invading forces would the West be willing to sustain 
before considering the resistance plan a failure? 
How would civil and political anarchy be anticipated 
and checked, for example, in the event of internal 
coups by collaborationists or chauvinists?> How 
would Western non-violence oppose an infiltration 
of Eastern agents rather than Eastern armies? 

To admit to these questions is doubtless to demon- 


strate for some readers that the entire conception 
of non-military defense, being beyond certain con- 
trol, is subsequently beyond practical consideration. 
But it is equally clear that the age-old theories and 
habits of war confront us with consequences fully 
as unpredictable and uncontrollable. Since the dan- 
gers in our dependence upon military defense are 
now so vast, it is a rejection of realism to ignore 
non-military alternatives merely because they are 
not familiar or because they also contain dangers. 
Until the possible new courses are explored, how 
can we truly weigh their dangers against those of 
thermonuclear catastrophe? 

A non-violent resistance movement along such lines 
demands an extraordinary national discipline. It nec- 
essitates a stronger sense of national purpose and a 
gover willingness on the part of citizens to be in- 
ormed politically and to subordinate personal inter- 
ests to state interests. Under such conditions, the 
dangers of a monolithic statism are doubtless great 
and would have to be watched carefully, but they 
are certainly no greater than those inherent in our 
present over-militarized society with its concentra- 
tion of power and national destiny in the hands of 
a few political and military leaders. It is also clear 
that the responsibilities to be borne by the Western 
European partners of NATO would be vastly greater 
than ours since it is their territories which would be 
initially exposed to Soviet invasion. 


Let us carry our speculation one step further: by 
what means could a sufficiently disciplined leader- 
ship be supplied for a non-violent resistance move- 
ment? The proposal for a freedom youth corps as an 
alternative way of fulfilling military service offers 
some interesting possibilities. A group with the mo- 
rale and discipline normally associated only with the 
military could be employed to symbolize and to 
propagate Western political and social values. The 
membership should be recruited under a joint NATO 
plan, a project which might give new life to NATO 
just at the moment its military function is clouded 

y the fast developments in thermonuclear technol- 
ogy. Such a corps could be trained in the first in- 
stance to carry out cultural and economic projects 
in all the NATO countries and wherever invited, 
hopefully within Communist countries as part of 
cultural exchange programs. Simultaneously they 
would be trained in methods of resistance to enemy 
occupation. They would serve as the cadres for a 
large-scale civil resistance plan whose aim it would 
be to make enemy occupation of NATO countries a 
distinct political and military liability. With high 
standards of selection, the freedom youth corps 
would be a dynamic embodiment of Western values 
fulfilling the kind of emotional symbolic value now 
usually reserved for on parade. Thus the 


corps’ function in “passive” resistance would be one 
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part of a larger conception, an extension of positive 
political purpose and not an expression of defeatism. 

Obviously there are many unanswered questions 
about the timing and the effects of the development 
and use of such a corps. How should it be related 
to conventional forces? In what order or in what 
combination should military and non-military meas- 
ures of defense be employed? Should conventional 
forces be used first and non-military “forces” only 
as a last resort? Should the youth corps occupy for- 
ward positions in central Europe and be “backed 
up” by conventional forces? Or, if we concede value 
to non-military defense, is there any reason for con- 
ventional forces beyond those needed to maintain 
internal order in the Western states? In Germany, 
for example, could a de-militarized zone be estab- 
lished east of the Rhine River in which only youth 
corps units would be stationed? Could such a plan 

rsuade the Soviets to withdraw their occupation 

orces behind the Oder-Neisse line? 

A major question concerns how these measures 
are to be related to Soviet moves. Are they to pro- 
ceed unilaterally or bilaterally or in some combina- 
tion of the two processes? There can be little doubt 
that the hoped-for goal is bilateral agreement. The 
question is, how much unilateral action by the West 
is permissible and even necessary in order to encour- 
age the Communists to enter agreements, whether 
expressed or tacit? All first steps of a bilateral nature 
are certainly to be encouraged as a basis for estab- 
lishing a measure of trust. For this reason, the nu- 
clear pacifist should look with favor on negotiations 
for a nuclear test ban, prevention of surprise attack, 
and disarmament plans that reduce or eliminate 
weapons or redistribute them—as in the proposals 
for “atom-free” zones. The nuclear pacifist does not 
further his cause by insisting on all or nothing at all, 
especially since the decisions for war and peace may 
well turn on an extremely delicate balance of trust 
and fear. 

On the other hand, the nuclear pacifist may be 
asking for too much in his over-insistence on bilateral 
agreement. This is now rather Ty recognized 
in a limited fashion with respect to the degree of 
Hace in the control devices for policing a test 

an. An element of trust must enter in if there is to 
be any nuclear test ban agreement. But perhaps the 
—- needs to be extended. In negotiations for 

ilateral agreements each party seeks maximum gains 
with minimum concessions, not only because of ex- 
pansionist aims but also because of genuine fear of 
the motives of the other. Thus the Soviets may be 
unwilling to enter certain bilateral agreements as 
long as it seems to them that we are trying to get 
an unfair advantage which might be used against 
them. It appears that this is the honest conviction 
of the Russians about our suggestions for disarma- 
ment controls. In such an impasse there is something 
to be said for unilateral initiative in disarmament. 


Such initiative might take the form of dismantling 
of a number of nuclear bombs, of withdrawing nu- 
clear tactical weapons from Western Europe or mis- 
siles from Great Britain, or de-militarization of all 
or part of Western Germany. 


The aim in all such unilateral action would be to 


offer tangible evidence of the honest motives we 
"ery in negotiations. The Communists might there- 

y be enticed into further bilateral agreements in 
which their interests are served as well as ours. Uni- 
lateral gestures of this sort would be significant out 
of proportion to their actual effect on the balance 
of power. They would possess an effective symbolic 
value, and might give the liberal elements in the 
Soviet Union the opening to press their policies of 
peaceful accommodation to the West. If we doubt 
the realism of this line of thought, we need only 
remind ourselves that liberal peace-seeking elements 
in the West are strengthened by the shreds of con- 
cession and tee good behavior periodically 
evidenced by the Soviets (e.g., the Austrian peace 
treaty, the Antarctic treaty, the lease of land to Fin- 
land). Thus a strong case can be made for the West's 
risking unilateral initiative disarmament. 

There is admittedly much to be said against it. It 
might be interpreted as weakness, although this is 
not likely to be the case if unilateral initiative is 
combined with vigorous political activity on a broad 
front, for example, by the development of the free- 
dom youth corps and foreign programs of regional 
social and economic development. Still, as Reinhold 
Niebuhr has aptly put it, “hard utopian illusions” 
(Communism) are always ready to take advantage 
of “soft utopian illusions” (democratic nuclear paci- 


Perhaps unilateral initiative will only tempt the 
Communists to greater demands and even invite 
them to invade Western Europe. In such discussions 
the analogy of the Munich “sell-out” to Hitler is 
normally cited as a warning. But let us suppose that 
the inhabitants of Poland, Czechoslovakia, France 
and the Low Countries had been not only willing 
but adequately prepared to wage a disciplined cam- 
paign of non-violent resistance and to wage it in the 
streets so that word of it could not fail to reach the 
German people and so that hundreds of thousands 
of Hitler's troops were occupied merely in “fighting” 
civilians. If such a threat could have been a part of 
the negotiating strength of Chamberlain, and not 
merely a desire to avoid war, the outcome might 
have been different. 

Still there is no way to remove entirely the risk 
of Soviet invasion of Western Europe. It can only 
be reduced and its dangers prepared for. The West 
must be ready with carefully thought-out conven- 
tional military and/or non-military means of resist- 
ance. And the risk of enemy invasion must be bal- 
anced against the risk of a nuclear conflagration with 
its almost certain loss of freedom for the survivors 
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the growing risk of East and West disregarding 
caged. of the world in their 
absorption with the Cold War. 

The admitted tendency of human nature to take 
advantage of weakness must be balanced by the 
recognition of a —, of which nuclear realists 
often seem oblivious: belligerence begets belliger- 
ence and fear creates fear. Western nuclear threats 
only serve to entrench the Soviet dictatorship and 
to postpone the day of peaceful accommodation be- 
tween East and West. A unilateral move or series 
of moves to diminish the irritating quality of nuclear 
defense may be indispensable to getting bilateral 
agreements of substance. Such a well-considered 
policy has every right to resent the stigma “utopian” 
and to claim the approbation of “realism,” for it de- 
fines that in Western life which is worth defending 
and suggests sensible ways to defend it. 


Thus a middle ground of strategy may be attain- 
able where a majority of nuclear realists and paci- 
fists can stand. While each doubtless prefers his own 
relatively simplified dogmas, they may have to 
concede merit in one another’s insights. Under a 
pragmatic Kennedy administration something of the 
sort may occur. It is rather startling at first glance 
that Kennedy's foreign policy is a schizophrenic 
combination of more arms and more negotiations. 
That his peace proposals are intended to be taken 
seriously seems apparent both in the administrative 
experience of the men he has so far appointed to 
disarmament posts and also in his endorsement of an 
Arms Control Research Institute under government 
auspices and the development of a Peace Corps to 
carry freedom throughout the world in a personal 
but non-paternalistic form. Needless to say, the way 
in which he will combine these projects with other 
defense measures probably will not coincide with 


the suggestions put forth by this writer. But large- 
scale research into the theoretical and practical as- 
pects of disarmament and non-violent resistance, 
even if not adopted in toto, could serve as a constant 
source of political rather than military responses to 
Communist challenge. 

If these and similar are executed with 
imagination, the West may gain some momentum 
and self-confidence which will allow it to experiment 
with unilateral moves. These moves will have the 
additional merit of “keeping the Communists guess- 
ing” as they have normally kept us guessing during 
the politically passive Eisenhower era. These experi- 
ments in non-military defense will be carried out b 
an administration that has “kept its guard up” muc 
to the satisfaction of nuclear realists. in all, 
Kennedy’s administration promises to use military 
defense as a background for diplomatic venture and 
initiative, which is presumably the utmost that seri- 
ous nuclear realists e of nuclear arms. The 
function of nuclear pacifists will be to point con- 
stantly to the disastrous consequences of nuclear 
war not merely in physical terms but also in terms 
of the loss of dignity and freedom among its sur- 
vivors—and to encourage practical efforts toward 
non-nuclear defense of democratic nations. 

The writer is under no illusion of ing for 
other nuclear pacifists, except in a broad sense. He 
has advanced these views and queries in the interest 
of discussion, for even many avowed nuclear realists 
are not satisfied with the way the West has been 
combining military and non-military means of de- 
fense. From this point the discussion needs to move 
into specifics where research and experiment and 
reflection replace emotion and fancy. Rhetorical 
counter-punching is no substitute for inquiry. Con- 
sidering the pittance until now invested in peace 
pie as compared with the wealth poured into 
nuclear weapons, there is little doubt as to where 
the new frontiers of international affairs really lie. 
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correspondence 


“A CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO NUCLEAR WAR” 


New York, N. Y. 
Sir: “A Christian Approach to Nuclear War” (Feb- 
ruary) is an impressive statement. It is one of the 
strongest exposures we have had of the weaknesses 
in apologies for nuclear war and for retaining atomic 
capability as deterrence to aggression. One may be- 
lieve, as I do, that in a few details the indictment 
of nuclear war and of preparations for it is not well 
supported, but these reservations do not affect the 
force of the main argument. 

But what have the authors oj accomplished? 
In addition to giving us a fresh and powerful state- 
ment of the morally intolerable nature of nuclear 
war, they have sharpened the moral discomfort of 
those of us “who oppose use but not possession of 
atomic weapons.” It is good that they have done this. 
For although the recognition that they are in “an 
impossible position” does not by itself give Chris- 
tians the wisdom to “extricate themselves” from it, 
they will be more likely to find suitable and possible 
alternative policies if the last shred of complacency 
with the present situation is destroyed. But when, 
in the latter part of the statement, the authors come 
to positive proposals, they must leave many of us 
—who share their agony and their rejection—with a 
sense of disappointment. And their failure is, I think, 
the consequence of an inadequate understanding of 
the nature of the struggle between Communist and 
liberal-humanist societies. 

“We dare not,” the authors say, “underestimate the 

itive effect that a policy of reconciliation might 
se upon hostile nations.” Without promising im- 
mediately good results, they urge the United States 
to “abandon its reliance on nuclear weapons and [to] 
base its policy toward other peoples on resolute good 
will and massive reconciliation.” (Emphasis mine. ) 

I would like to ask this question: If the Soviet 
Union and China were to approach the United States 
with “resolute good will and massive reconciliation” 
would we then abandon our defense of the ideas and 
institutions we hold indispensable to human welfare 
and accept their radically different ideas and institu- 
tions? Would there, indeed, be any real meaning in 
their good will and spirit of reconciliation unless 
they surrendered or drastically modified their basic 
ideas and policies? Now turn the question around. 
Could we expect that energetic displays of good will 
and all-out elforts at reconciliation on our part would 
dissuade the Communists from the conviction that 
capitalist democracy is doomed and that they must 
in every way possible hasten its end and the victory 


of Communism? How, barring surrender of our fun- 
damental beliefs and acceptance of their beliefs, do 
we show a good will that would put an end to their 
hostility? 

To continue the questions, what or whom are the 
authors of this statement proposing to reconcile? 
What is the possible concrete substance of good will 
between national societies whose hostility does not 
grow out of personal psychological or spiritual states, 
but out of basically different conceptions of man and 
radically opposed ideas about the best way to organ- 
ize society under modern conditions—compounded 
with deep-rooted and old nationalistic prides and 
ambitions? More good will we can certainly usel 
Christians can do much to abate the exacerbating 
effects of self-righteousness. We can recognize, more 
than we have, the legitimate interests of Commu- 
nist nations. We should make massive efforts in the 
areas of economic aid and diplomacy. But to sup- 
pose that good will can bridge the gulf between 
Communist states and Western democracy, or that 
the spirit of Christian reconciliation can solve the 
ae political problem of our time argues a super- 

cial, even sentimental, interpretation of the nature 
of the conflict. The passing of the years may lessen 
the distance between the opposing forces, but I do 
not think we can find in specifically Christian ethics 
or doctrine directives for statesmen that will produce 
friendly cooperation where now there is conflict. 

“Love,” says the statement, “is the distinctively 
Christian way of dealing with evil-doers and over- 
coming injustice and violence . . . In so far... as 
resort to force can be justified on Christian grounds, 
it must aim to restrain evil and redeem the evil-doer 
rather than destroy him.” This is incontrovertible, 
and it is worth saying again and again. But if we 
exclude those in our midst who would, apparently, 
be ready to acquiesce in universal destruction so 
long as the “evil” Communists were destroyed, what, 
one may ask, is the real purpose of our armaments, 
including nuclear arms? Surely, it is to restrain evil 
and evil-doers! And how, given the present state of 
military science and given the character and 
of Communist regimes, do we restrain without 
threatening to destroy? That, precisely, is the awful 
dilemma. How, once it is admitted tha: love does 
not exclude forcible restraint, can love be made 
operative in a situation like this? 

So, to eon we have here another strong 
sentation of the acute dilemma posed by ocli 
weapons but not much help in overcoming it. The 
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failure is only emphasized by the seven “concrete 
proposals” that the signers of the statement endorse. 
They ask (1) for “the most serious and unremitting 
effort to achieve controlled multilateral disarma- 
ment.” With this all but a very few in government 
and out of it will agree. It is doubtful if the present 
Washington administration needs this admonition. 
“Total and general disarmament down to police 
level” with security “to be sought in international 
agencies” should indeed be the goal. We must recog- 
nize this and work toward it, even though it will 
be some time before the nations are ready for such 
drastic abridgement of their sovereignty. 

Affirmation by Christians (2) that they will not 
sanction the use of nuclear weapons nor their use 
for deterrence is a legitimate Christian position, but 
it makes no contribution to overcoming either the 
cause of the conflict or the dilemma given us by 
nuclear weapons. 

United States “unilateral withdrawal from the nu- 
clear arms race” (3) is an action many of us are 
sometimes tempted to advocate, but this really means 
the adoption by the government of an outright paci- 
fist position. ge India, with her traditions and 
the powerful influence of Gandhi, does not renounce 
armed force, how can anyone suppose the United 
States could be induced to do it? 

Disengagement of armed forces in certain areas 
(4) is a proposal in the area of strategy that Chris- 
tians may advocate but whose value they have no 

ial competence to determine. 

Ending U.S. “military alliances with imperialist 
and reactionary regimes” and the substitution of pe 
cies that will make our country the symbol of hope 
to all the oppressed (5) has much to commend it, 
although one wonders from which “imperialist” re- 
gimes we should now disassociate ourselves. 

Serious study of “the possibility of non-violent 
resistance to possible aggression and injustice” is 
urged (6). This, taking a long look ahead, seems 
worth doing. Pacifists, it may however be observed, 
have spent relatively little energy in training for non- 
violent resistance. And this statement seems to say 
that the real hope lies in “the establishment of inter- 
national law by consent backed by discriminate use 
of police force under the direction of the United 
Nations or some form of world government.” 

The seventh of the proposals, while having the 


strongest Christian ring, is actually an example of 
seriously confused ing. It is terribly important 
to “disabuse the American people of the notion . . . 
that Christian values can be defended and our Lord 
and his teaching somehow vindicated by the exter- 
mination of Communists.” At this task Christians 
should work unitedly and vigorously. sand then we 
are urged to carry out “our primary task o 
ano of Communism to Christ by the preaching 
of His Gospel and the daily practice of the mini 

of reconciliation which He entrusted to us.” I 
certainly do not deny that this is the primary task 
of Christians, but, in the content of this statement, 
the plea supports the mistaken idea that the choice 
is “Christ or Communism,” to quote the title of a 
book by a famous missionary. It is not that simple. 
Communism is not primarily or solely an outgrowth 
of unbelief, nor is democracy as we know it in the 
West a certain concomitant of Christian faith. The 
revolution of our time, including the technological 
revolution, runs wide and deep. The Christian, as 
Christian, does not have all the political, economic 
and cultural answers to the problems created by the 
revolution. In particular, he does not, as Christian, 
know how to “reconcile” Communism and democ- 
racy. The problem of finding the best politico- 
economic order for modern societies will have to be 
worked out over the years, with all kinds of condi- 
tions and forces coming into play. Christians can 
make important contributions, ‘but winning people 
to Christ will not give the answers. 

This leads to what, for me, is an important lesson 
to be drawn from this statement—so strong and true 
in its comments on nuclear war and reliance on the 
nuclear deterrent, yet so unsatisfactory in its alterna- 
tive proposals. The statement demonstrates, I think, 
that Christian theologians cannot, so to speak, go off 
by themselves and devise a helpful foreign policy 
for the nation. Their religious convictions and in- 
sights can contribute to valid policy only if the policy 
is hammered out in constant consultation with ex- 
perts in science, politics and economics and with 
those in government who deal with the problems at 
the point of decision. The statement proves that 
religious thinkers need the political scientists and 
statesmen fully as much as the political scientists 
and statesmen need the religious thinkers. 

Herman F. Rerssic 


_ Just published: THE MORAL DILEMMA OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS: ESSAYS FROM Worldview 
by John Courtney Murray, S. J., Julian N. Hartt, Steven S. Schwarzschild, 
John Cogley, Walter Millis, Stephen G. Cary, Ernest W. Lefever, John C. 
Bennett, Paul Ramsey and Kenneth W. Thompson. 


78 pages * $1 postpaid * Quantity rates available upon request 
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Which Unthinkable Thoughts Do We Think? 


On Thermonuclear War by Her- 
man Kahn. Princeton University 
Press. 651 pp. $10. 


by William Lee Miller 


The center of Herman Kahn’s in- 
fluential book On Thermonuclear 
War is the insistence that we must 
think about that subject. Certain- 
ly we should, but how? Not only 
as strategists, but as men. 

Mr. Kahn makes many critical 
remarks about the naivete and 
irresponsibility with which his 
a has hitherto been treated. 

y don’t we care?” he asks, 
and, typically, answers with a 
list or rather, with several lists. 

It is true that many of us have 
difficulty confronting the possibi- 
lities of a world in which 5 mil- 
lion or 20 million or 80 million 
or 160 million persons have been 
killed. It is true that many of us 
have not precisely analyzed the 
differences among these worlds: 
their different “acceptability,” the 
different lengths of time it 
would take to recover, and so on 
(one of Mr. Kahn’s main points 
is that our preparation could make 
large changes in these matters). 
It is true that most of us have not 
gone into detail about life (or 
whatever it would be) under such 
conditions. 

It may be true that many of us 
have elements of what he very 
often and contemptuously refers 
to as “wishful thinking.” No doubt 
it is true that more thought 
should be given to the problems 
of force and politics in the ther- 
monuclear age than has so far 
been given. Mr. Kahn is quite 
right that there are many non- 
military folk—“utopians,” he calls 
them—who do not like, and do not 
examine, military problems. Per- 


Mr. Miller, who teaches in the 
Yale Divinity School, is at pres- 
ent doing special research at the 
Center for the Study of Demo- 
cratic Institutions in Santa Bar- 
bara, California. 
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haps Mr. Kahn is to be com- 
mended, as the statements on the 
jacket and in some reviews have 
commended him, for resolutely 
and even jauntily advancing over 
into the territory of thermonuclear 
devastation, to analyze its parts 
and possibilities in discriminate 
detail. But there is another side 
to the matter. Thermonuclear war 
is too important a subject to be 
left to the game-theorists. 

These remarks are not intended 
to be a “review” of this book, 
which I would not be technically 
competent to review. (Part of the 
problem about the whole field 
rests there, by the way). What I 
want to do, rather, is to comment 
on the world of thought, or “ana- 
lysis,” out of which the book 
comes, and which it intends to 
promote in the leadership and 
populace, and also to suggest that 
such a study of thermonuclear 
war should be combined with 
equally bold and thorough studies 
of other aspects of our unpre- 
cedented situation. 


Mr. Kahn, who has a curiously 
chatty and digressing and jazzy 
style—even in lectures, as these 
originally were—writes many pa- 
about the way commit- 
tees think, and the way particular 
groups of people think (“intel- 
lectuals;” bureaucrats;” “ideal- 
ists”), and many spot analyses of 
the reasons why we and they 
think so. Perhaps we can be for- 
given, therefore, if we comment 
not on the substance but on the 
method and manner of his book 
—on the way his kind of people 
think. The substance, anyway, is 
impossibly complicated (in one 
of his chatty asides he explains 
that we have to be “at least” this 
complicated, and that we should 
be savagely critical of those who 
are less so). And the foreword 
states that the book is as remark- 
able for its method as for its con- 
clusions. 


That method seems to me to 


have grave deficiencies as well as 
a certain necessary utility. My be- 
lief is that it should be more self- 
critical than it is, and more sub- 
ordinate than it is. The thought- 
world’ from which the book 
comes is that of the technical- 
mathematical treatment of social 
problems — the approach that 
treats human society as though it 
were a machine, and makes quan- 
titative calculations about the way 
it works. 

This approach can yield import- 
ant knowledge, but at the highest 
moral and philosophical level, of 
course, it is fatally defective. Its 
practitioners often do not know 
when they have moved to that 
level; instead, the language and 
method and assumptions needed 
for “analytical” and mathematical 
work often bootleg in an ethic 
and a metaphysic of a dubious 
sort. Also, style and taste are im- 
portant when we are dealing with 
the extremes of human life and 
death; behavioristic analyses char- 
acteristically are not strong in 
these regards. 

These considerations about 
what is implied in a method and 
a style, reach their highest in- 
tensity when we deal with the 
humanly-initiated destruction of 
millions, of civilization, even of 
human life, that may be involved 
in a modern war. A certain awe 
—to put it mildly—should sur- 
round our contemplation of such 
matters. A certain sensitivity 
should attend our discussion of 
them. It is true that even on such 
problems careful, precise, imper- 
sonal, technical analysis has to be 
done somewhere—but it should 
not dominate, it should not set the 
tone for, the entire consideration. 
And it should not then be set 
forth in jazz-talk. 

It is illuminating to note the 
nervous sentence in the foreword 
by Klaus Knorr: “...though the 
subject matter raises profound 
moral problems, this is not a 
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book about the moral aspects of 
military problems.” 

Bernard Shaw points out in the 
preface to Saint Joan that eccle- 
siastics, by constantly handling 
holy things, become insensitive 
to Tuadineos: The analogy is not 
right, but it makes my point to 
say that military planners, by con- 
stantly dealing with destruction, 
may become insentitive to its 
larger human meaning. 

There are two sides to this, of 
course. Laymen who overhear 
doctors jocularly talking about 
their mistakes, or who overhear 
politicians making cynically “pol- 
itical” remarks, may be unduly 
shocked, failing to recognize that 
there are moral discriminations 
built into the profession, taken 
for granted by practitioners de- 
spite their unbuttoned, shorthand 
conversation. Similarly, there is 
often an unjustified layman’s re- 
action against the language of 
military strategy. especially in 
the nuclear age, that quite un- 
fairly attributes callousness to the 
participants. There sometimes is, 
in fact, a kind of bearer-of-bad- 
tidings effect in a naive reaction 
against writers like Henry Kis- 
singer and Herman Kahn; it 
blames them somehow for the 
world they discuss, as though Mr. 
Kissinger were positively in favor 
of having a limited war, and Mr. 
Kahn responsible for a thermo- 
nuclear war. 

Such a reaction is, of course, 
absurd. Against it one must main- 
tain that in this field as in others 
the professional, because of his 
superior knowledge of detail, may 
make important moral discrimina- 
tions (even though not in “moral” 
language) that the layman misses. 
One might argue that Mr. Kahn’s 
effort to persuade us to build 
shelters, and otherwise increase 
preparations both for avoiding 
and for surviving thermonuclear 
war, falls in that category. The 
professional’s superior knowledge 
of the hard facts may make him 
face up to real moral require- 
ments the layman tries to dodge. 

But all this applies only with- 


ina oe nape and not with re- 


' spect to the unexamined assum 
_ tions upon which it forse: 


Where the subject has problems 
and dubious aspects in its very 


nature the technician in the field — 


characteristically is blind. There 
the layman, or outsider, or gener- 
alist, may have —- to say. 
The less professional, the more 
“technical” (impersonal, “objec- 
tive,” quantitative) the field of 
thought, and the broader its so- 
cial consequences, the more it re- 
quires ethical criticism from be- 
yond its own frame. Milit 
strategy, with these weapons, bot 
has immense social consequences 
and—in the hands of Herman 
Kahn—is a very “technical” affair. 
Therefore, treatments like his 
badly need the corrective and 
criticism of a larger frame, in 
which military strategy is subor- 
dinate to politics and politics con- 
nected to ethics, in a human and 
humane rather than a mathemati- 
cal language. 

For Mr. Kahn, paradoxically, it 
is necessary to convince us that 
thermonuclear war is quite pos- 
sible in order to make us take 
the steps that are most likely to 
prevent it. He does not enough 
admit the simpler possibility, that 
by making thermonuclear war 
seem thinkable and survival 
possible one may make thermo- 
nuclear war more likely. The 
tender-mindedness he wishes to 
overcome may be a basic moral 
revulsion that should not be over- 
come. 

Let us give an example of the 
desirable style and approach to 
the largest contemporary interna- 
tional problems: the style and ap- 
proach of George Kennan. On 
specific points and positions, one 
may of course disagree with him, 
but on the matters I am discus- 
sing—style and method—Mr. Ken- 
nan, who is a kind of moralist, 
represents what we need in think- 
ers about thermonuclear war. He 
writes sentences carefully. He is 
aware of his limitations as a man, 
and continually indicates that 
awareness in a tentative and per- 


sonal element in his style. He 
combines ethical. sensitivity with 
political and technical knowledge, 


‘and makes the latter subordinate 


to the former. His historical wis- 
dom is primary, his technical cal- 
culations secondary. He thinks 
what the words he is writing 
mean in real and human terms. 
One never fears that he will turn 
himself into a computer. 

Now, the other point I want to 
make is that Mr. Kahn's bold ap- 
proach to thermonuclear war— 

at it is survivable, “thinkable,” 
plan-for-able, maybe even do-able 
—requires equal boldness in 
other directions. A thermonuclear 
war, even with Mr. Kahn’s shel- 
ters, would be a major catas- 
trophe (I trust Mr. Kahn would 
allow that phrase, even though it 
is inexact). If we are to plan for 
it, and think about it (as we 
should), we should equally bold- 
ly think about and plan for other 
radical developments and courses 
of action, for example in disarm- 
ament, in tacit agreements to co- 
exist, in losing the struggle, in 
making international economic 
ventures. Destruction on the 
scale Mr. Kahn is talking about 
is a deep historical event that 
changes all the possibilities, in 
unforeseeable ways; yet Mr. Kahn 
treats everything except that war 
in quite conventional terms. Na- 
tion-states are still fighting for 
their interests, the larger “GNP” 
and the ranch house economy is 
still much desired, the interna- 
tional ideological opposition is 
undiminished, and so on. 

To treat a possible event of the 
depth and magnitude of thermo- 
nuclear war therefore requires a 
profound historical imagination, 
a playing on the possibilities in 
every direction, and an acute 
moral sense. Mr. Kahn, conse- 
quently, is surely right when he 
says that we need the thought of 
persons outside military strategy 
and mathematical calculation to 
deal with world politics in our 
strange era. And this, precisely, is 
what is lacking in On Thermonu- 
clear War. 
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Gobriel A. Almond. Praeger Papérbact. 269 pp. $1.95. 

A. classic text on the relationship of public opinion te the formy- 
lation of foreign policy is now available in an inexpensive new 
edition with a preface by the author on the changes that have 


eccurred in both the international political situation and the 
public mood in the ten years since the book's publication. 


Disarm to Parley: A Case for Unilateral Disarmament 


W. H. Ferry. Peace Education Program, American Friends Service 
Committee. 16 pp. 20 cents. 


One of the most articulate proponents of unilateral disarmament 
argues for its adoption as an opportunity to “turn away from 
technology toward wisdom, away from armed force toward new 
conceptions of politics and power." 


India and the West: Pattern for a Common Policy 
Barbera Ward. W. W. Norton. 256 pp. $4.50. 

A noted economist and international affairs analyst reviews the 
history of economic growth in the Western world and focuses 


on India's present struggle toward modernization as a critical 
proving ground of worldwide significance. 


The Nation's Sefety end Arms Contre! 
Arthur T. Hadley. Viking Press. 160 pp. $3.00. 


An intreduction to current informed thought on arms control, this 
book is also an analysis and critique of the dangers in our mili- 
tary situation and the risks involved in the various disarmament 
schemes that have had popular support. 


Excellence 
John W. Gardner. Harper. 171 pp. $3.95. 


In this essay on the pursuit of excellence in a democracy, the 
author is concerned not only with standards of education but 
with “the difficult, puzzling, delicate and important business of 
toning up a whole society." 


Under Orders: The Churches and Public Affairs 
Roswell P. Barnes. Doubleday. 138 pp. $2.95. 


Written from a mainly Protestant viewpoint, this book explains 
the meaning and function of church influence in public affairs 
and outlines some recommendations for improving cooperation 
between churches and the public. 
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